FEDERALISM IN  CENTRAL AND  EASTERN EUROPE
democracy.   After the Revolution the monarch, who had been passive towards national problems because of the semi-feudal nature  of his  authority,  became the  autocratic ruler  of an essentially bourgeois state.    He introduced capitalist economics by the fashionable Bonapartist methods,1 although the dictatorship was still in the interest of the old nobility and the Church, The dictatorial policy was centralising and therefore Germanising, in the same sense as the more progressive policy of Joseph II had been.    It therefore met, as had the latter, with the opposition of the non-German elements in the monarchy.   But, in the fifties of the nineteenth century, it was not the opposition of nobles defending their traditional way of life and their right to exploit their peasant co-nationals.   It was the opposition of the new bourgeoisie  that  had  been formed  among  the  non-German nationalities in consequence of the capitalist progress which the dictatorship itself had promoted.    Palacky in his later days, and even more his Young Czech successors, were not merely Liberals demanding political, religious and cultural liberty for their own hitherto suppressed nationality.   They were the mouthpiece of the growing Czech bourgeoisie voicing the claim of the Czech people to become an " historic " nationality again, by building up its own as opposed to the traditional German middle-class. To the Germans, on the other hand, who were anxious after overcoming their democratic "infantile disease"  of 1848 to strengthen their position with the help of the economic reforms of absolutist government, the Czechs were merely troublesome competitors to be resisted by every means, if necessary by compromises with the forces of traditionalist reaction.   The Czechs of the sixties and seventies .were equally ready to adopt a similar policy for the same ends.   The political fronts which had been in process of formation in 1848-9 broke down in consequence of the victory of absolutism.   The hope that these fronts would bridge the national division which must inevitably make constitutional life impossible proved vain.2   When absolutism at last collapsed on the Italian battlefields of 1859, it had at least succeeded in destroying the conditions of Austrian constitutional .life,
1 The connection between the successful coup of Napoleon III, on December 2, 1851, and the immediately following proclamation of absolutism in Austria was avowed by the authors of the latter.
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